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ABSTRACT ______ _ __ 

A faculty member involved with the Higher Education 
for Learning Disabled Students (HELDS ) pro ject describes ways in 
which an English grammar course was modified to accommodate LD 
students. The course_^ designed to compensate for students* 
inadeguacies in grammar, is described in terms of four phases: (1^ 
the introductory period (in which LD students are asked t^o identify 
themselves ),( 2 ). functions of the parts of speech, (3) the complex 
sentence, and (4) morphology. Teaching strategies discussed include 
continual reinforcement of terms, daily written exerci ses , sentence 
diagramming, extra instruction, use of pre-tests ori_material to 
prepare for evaluations, arid provision of additional time to finish 
tests. The author coricludes with personal insights into his benefits 
from the project, as well as concerns over such issues as the 
ambiguity of LD criteria. Appendixes include a list of grammar terms 
and illustrations of sentence diagramming. (CL) 
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THE HELbS PROJECT AT 

GENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

The acronym HELDS stands for Higher EducatJon for Learning Disabl- 
ed Students: It represents a model program funded for three years 
( J98Ck]9S3) by the Fund for the improvement of Post Secondary Educa- 
tion (Fil^SE). a djvision of the Department of Education. This project was 
funded as a model for other colleges and universities that are preparing 
to provide equal academic access for the learning disabled students. 

Project HELDS had three major focuses. The first was to p'^ovjde such 
access fo: the learning, disabled student under Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This we did for learning disabled students, 
most cf whom were admitted without modified requirements to Central 
Washington University . These students were not provided remedial 
classes. They were enrolled in classes with other college students. The 
help that we gave was habilitative, rather than remedial, leaching them 
fjow to compensate for their weaknesses. 

The habilitative training be^ah with identification of those who were 
learning disabled and included, but was not limited to, such support ser- 
vices as taped textbooks (provided through the services of our Handicap- 
ped Student Services Coordinator), readers, writers for tests, extended 
time for tests, pre-registration with advising to ensure a balanced 
schedule, the teaching of study .skills and tutoring by tutors from the 
campus-wide tutoring program who were especially trained to tutor 
learning disabled students. 

The second focus of the project was to give a core of twenty faculty 
teaching classes in the basic and breadth areas a sensitivity to the 
characteristics of students who were learning disabled so that they cdujd 
modify their teaching techniques to include the us^^of more thap one 
modality- This ensured ah academic environment conducive to learning 
for the LD. The faculty members participated In monthly sessions which 
featured experts Jn the field of learning disXbijLU^s^.»_3nd ^'^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
law (Section 504) that deals with the handicapped .student and higher 
education. There were several sessions in which Central WasMngtdh 
dnlversity graduates and currently enrolled LD students shared their 
viewpoints and experiences with the faculty rpembers. As a result of this 
some faculty members used the students as resource people in develdp- 
ing_curricula for their various disciplines published in this series. 

The third focus of the pro|ect was to make the university community 
aware of the characteristics of learning disabilities and of the program at 
Central. It also sought to encourage other colleges and universities to in- 
itiate such programs. 
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What is a learning disabled stcjdeHt? 



People with learning disabilities have handicaps that are invisible, 
rheir disability Is made up of multiple symptoms that have been with 
them, since ■childhood. Many of them have been described as "dysJexics," 
but if they are categorized as dyslexic, this will be only one of Iheir many 
symptoms, as a sore throat is on^y one of the many symptoms of a cold. 

Three concise descriptions of the learning disabled chil<fJren are pro- 
vided in Hallahan and Kauffmah; 

"The National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
( 1968) proposed the following definition, wj-iich was adopted by the 
9 1 St Congress: 

Children with special disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoken or written thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelfing, or arithmetic. They include condi- 
tions w-hich have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, 
brain Injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, develop- 
mental aphasia, etc. They do not include learning problems 
which are due_primari^ly to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to en- 
vironmental disadvantage. 

Task Force II of a national project (Minimal Brain -Dysfunction in 
Children; Educational, Medical and Health Related Services, Phase 
Two of a Three-phase Project. 1969) wrote the following two defini- 
tions: 

Children with learning disabilities are those (I). who have 
educationally significant discrepancies among their sensory- 
motor, perceptual, cognitive, academic, or related develop- 
mental levels which interfere with the performance of educa- 
tional tasks; (2) who may or may not show demonstrable devia- 
tion in central nervous system functioning; and (Sj whose 
disabilities are not secondary to general mental retardation, 
sensory disprivatioh or serious emotional disturbance. 

Children with learning disabilities are those (1) who manifest 
an educationally significant discrepancy between estimated 
dCddernic potential and actual level of academic potential and 
cic tudi level of academic functioning as related to dysfunction- 
iny in the learning process; (2) who may or may not show 



demonstrdble dtividtion In central nervous systerh fUhctidhihg; 
and (3) whose disabilicies are not secondary to general mental 
retardation, culturai, sensory and/or educational, deprivation 
or environmentally produced serious emotional disturbance^ 

Although the preceding definitions are cbhcerhed with children, the 
President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, in their 
booklet Lea rn ing Disah il ily: No L Jus I a Problem Ch ii dreri Oulgro iv , 
discusses LD adults who ha v^ the sarrie syrhptbms Ihey had as children. 
The Department of Education (Reference Hallahan & Kauffman) says that 
two to three percent of the total public school population are identified as 
learning^ disabled and that there are oyer fifteen mi[lion unidentified LD 
adults in the United States, acknowledging, of course, that people with 
this problem are not restricted to the United States but are found all over 
the world. 

We know that many learning disabled persons have average or above 
average intelligence and we know that many of these are gifted. In their 
company are such famous gifted people as Helsdri Rockefeller, Albert 
Einstein, Leonardo da Vinci, Thomas Edison, Rans_Christian Anderson, 
Auguste Rodin, William Butler Yeats, and Gustave Flaubert. 

The causes of learning disabilities are not known, but in our project 
each of our identified learning disabled students shows either an unusual 
pregriancy (trauma at birth, such as delayed delivery, prolonged or dif- 
ficult deIivery)or premature birth: They oftentimes have a genetic family 
history of siniilar learning disability problems. 

An exerpt from my Cn/cT/on and Be/ir^u/ora/ Checkiist for Adults With 
5[)i'cU^c ti'cirning DisabiUUcs has been includt^d as Appendix A. 

/s/ MCS _ _ 
6 June 1982 
Ellensburg. Washington 
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Hone. of us knew clgarly. wfial W'j were in foi vWien the MLiLDS project 
st.irled for yensili/irig facully lb Ifie characltr islics o* A^e learning disabl- 
f(J.* But it -.Don became apparent that the normal;. ifUeHigent student 
who niQ.st compensate for a mysterious learning disability/ djd iiideed ex- 
ist, that we were not 'talking about mental ret .rdation, or about the 
vaiicus visible physical handicaps leaving to do with sight, speech, coor- 
clination. or hearing. We were talking about normally ihtelli^enl students 
who \X'ere mysteriously impaired m the way they received information 
through language; in the way. and the rate at which, they perceived 
words, or wrote words, or perceived and wrote figures, and so on. Sorile 
of us had to be corwinced that we were not talking about some newfangj: 
tni rationalization of Idzirjcss oi inadeciuate. motivation or cultural 
deprivation (wjiich is indeed a complicating influence for some LDs). or 
t-.'t-n of a further lowering of alrea_dy depressed college standards. We 
ioiif.ri, iri fact, that we were to discover our own ways _t_o_ maintain 
( Icsssroom stcindaids and still rTiake bur nnaterial more available to the 

• wo to three per ceril of students who could liandie our coutses very well if 
they wtMc provided with alternative teacliing techniques.. 

We soon recocjiii/eci tfiat often enough we had already incorporated in- 
ic oiji ( lassruoni [ireseiitations t t^rfiniqUes panicularly useful to many 
i \ ) stu(Jents: sucli Jt-sireable practices as explicating all. handouts orally; 
.;m- clear initial announceinent of to[>irs to be covered followed by end of- 
the-pc-ri()d reviv.'w cjf the day's fiiateriat. and bn. Sbme of us also learn- 
ed ttial fiom tfie hL) stuciehts' point of view (and by extension that of dll 
^t iid-.-iii s}. we wej e [ji ct ty sifj[)py performers on occasion. And to some of 
us it set-rned iinfciir. or unwarranted, favoritism to allow some students 
moK.' time to tcike tfieir tests and (particularly) to allow some students to 
t.ikt^ theif tests orally And so on.. 

It i:. tlie purpost.? ol these h'ook lets to sfiare sorlie ()j * lii;'_.'nl*orrTlatioji 
cM.'.i this sL-nsili/incj with othe; ro! leagues on our cjwn cainf^js and on 
■ .tfirrs. harh of u-i spe^aks tor a particular disciplii:';e and about our own 
ien^.rs trdcfiiiiij a parti'Ajlai course oriented towaidtlie learning 
di^i.ihlrd. X^'f fi )})e this e\{.>;'r ience may prove usehrl to other teacfiers. 

jtl woDid In- pleased to hrar frofn col locn jues who liappen to come 
j{ f(> ,s oui fxjokiets. f (jr w'e are lank beginners ar^id would welcc.ime corTV 
Mirnis find siKjijc'si ions fM)m othf.:fs interested in the saine problems. 

Kfjrl F. /ink. l^foff-ssor of Fngnsli 
I )r[.)firlriieiU cA [ jigiisfi 
Cential Was[iingt'.)fi (Iniversity 
hllensburci, Washtrujton 9B926 
Pfionc (309) 963- 1346 

* See A[jpendix f,)r cfiecklist of l^'artiinq disabilities 
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11. WHY THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR GOGRSE? 

I sabmitted the course I v as teaching when our HELDS program begar1_ 
This was an upper division course in Uaditlonal Enghsh grammar. If I had 
known more of what we were In for. I would probably have selecled an 
underqraduate literature course, perhaps an Introduction to Literature, 
because il would have involved the students with severa! literary genres, 
particularly poetry: For the .eal challenge lo the English Department, as I 
Indicate later, probably lies there, i^n finding new ways to open lileratuje 
to the iearninq disabled student, Bui 1 had good reasons for using the 
English grammar course. It offered a clear, orderly progression fronn^ the 
elementary to the complex. It deliberately engaged all students m daily 
classroom activities. PSo student could avoid individual and group par- 
ticipation. And it immediately struck n^e Jhat , speaking of "altemative 
modalities, ■ the practice of analyzing sentences mentally, then oral[^. 
then turning to the visual, graphic, in fact, tactile diagram was ready- 
made for the HEtDS experiment, _ _ 

One of the corollary virtues of this project is the opportunity it pro- 
vides to share with colleagues a course that we all teach. For this reason. I 
no into some detail to describe the course, before 1 get into my ex- 
periences in teaching it with the learning disabled in mmd. 



Ilh THE SYLLABCiS FOR THE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR COCJRSE 

Since the majority of our] English-Education majors have little or no in- 
struction in English grammar (often not since seventh grade), this course 
has recently been designed to compensate for this deficiency and is 
described as follows: 

English 320, English Grammar, is a thorough survey-review of the 
c oncepts and terminology (Appendix B) of so-called "traditional gram- 
mar the parts of speech and their function in the sentence, the 
e-lernents of the sentence. and the various sertence pa^lerns. ^ 

the course provides daily supervised practice in identifying and 
defining sentence elements, their. relationships and functions. 

The course stresses analysis of the written^ edited sentence: It in- 
troduces students to several 'Systems for diagramming sentences in 
order to objectify functions and relationships. Mastery of the Reed- 
Kellogg system is required. . . _.. .... . 

The course consists of lectures, daily homework, and much in class 
analysis of sentences. Regular quizzes are used to monitor and to rein- 
tofce progress, and there is a comprehensive final examination: 



l.ifTijted resedfch [)i(;jtn:ts dnJ reports are required of graduate 
students, but not of Undergraduates. Mb term paper is required of 
undergraduates. . 

Although this course is not 4 survey of existing grarrirnars of 
L-.nglish, it d^es present Iraditional gr-immar in its his orical context: 
Ongoing comparisons and contrasts with twentieth century structural 
and transformational systems are a part of the course. A serious effort 
is made to separate traditional grammar from the onus of prescrip- 
tivism and its long association with "cori eet" English. 

Trddiiionai grammar is historicaily associated more with wriUen 
with spoken 'English. Consequently, the course stresses syntax 
and morphology. Although it does, not ignore phonology, it leaves 
fTiore formal considerations of sound fdrrhation and intbnat[ba pat- 
te(ns. for example, to other courses in linguistics and modern scientific 
grammatical analysis, for which this course niay be considered 
preparation. 



PHASE I. THE irHTRObCJCTORY PERIOD. 

I introduce the course with a careful explication of the course descrip- 
tion, which is handed to eac^^ student at the first meeting. This one-sheet 
< ouis'- description is available prior to registration to interested students 
within the English Department area, and it is available at Registration. I 
TTiake this initial explanation with possible LD students in mind, but it is 
necessary for aii students: They should know as exactly as possible what 
tfie course wij.l coyer and. will not cover, how it will be taught, and what 
their rcsponsibilitiiss will be. 

In addition to the coarse description, 1 am now adding the following 
-statement addressed directly to the LD student: 

W you know you have an officially recognized learning disability, or if 
y o LJ suspect y o u h a v e o n e . i t i s y o u r ris pr s i b i 1 i t y to i d e ri t i f y y o u r s e I f 
c:3nd your disability at the start of the quarter; Course standards should 
not and will not be lowered for the learning disabled, but your instruc- 
tor will inform you of the various kinds of assistance that are a va'' able 
to you. The learning disability coordinator can provide professi lal 
help in arialyzing your problems. There are classes and tutoring s 
vices and taped texts to assist ydij in coping. CWG is one of a very fcw 
universities with the personnel, the faciiities, and the desire to assist 
learning disabled students to realize their highest potential. 

I go over this statement in some detail, addressing myself to the whole 
class for the specific purpose of broadening their awareness of these pro- 
blems among their peers and of the university's facilities: 



The course proper begins formaiiy with a lecture on the evblutidri of 
English grammar and its grammars. About a week and half is devoted to 
iritroducing the basic terminology , In following, modifying, and amplify: 
ing the opening chapter of the text.* Major concerns during this period 
are as follows: 

Defining "grarrimar" and explaining those elements of the definition 
moM- relevant to this course: morphology and syntax. 

Defining the sentence, examining the major defiriitjons, and discijss- 
ing the difficulties of reaching a comprehensive definition; 

Rapid preliminary defining of traditional parts of speech, reviewing 
modern efforts to systematize thein. 

Defining and illustrating basic sentence ■ elements: subject and 
predicate; clause and phrase; the principle of modification; main and 
subordinate clauses. (E^cercises) 

Distinguishing basic sentence patterns and grammatical' and 
rhetorical sentence types: (Exercises] 

A lecture reviewing and dUtUnlrig the elements of traditional gram- 
mar: essentially the materials of the course. 



TESXr • 



PHASE II. FUNCTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The next phase. of the coUrse Is a survey-review of the functions of the 
parts of speech within the sentence, with the verb receiving major atten- 
tion, as follows- I 

1 . Functions of the noun and pronoun (Exercises) 

2. Furictions of the verb: 

a. notional and auxiliary verbs 

b. finite and ribn-finlte verbs " 

c. transitive and Intransitive verbs " 

d. active and passive verbs 

e: linking verbs " 



"k W (-Viu:c' dnci D.W ( rTutry. A Ctf\\n\n\\\i o/ /VcsCvirO.n/ I Mocniilldii, 19G.3. 

" .K bCtjiJi'DCc of bamplt.' lesls Tuy b<." fourul In Appendix b 
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t. conipleri^enls of tidhsitive verbs (direct and Indirect objects; ob- 



jective complements) [Exercises] 
y .cdrtipiernes^ts of Intransitive verbs »» 
3 Functions of thie non-finite verb fornris (the verbals): 

d. The participle defined; its functions [Exercises) 

b. The gerund defined; if "unctions 

c. I he infinitive dL;'ined; its functions 

TEST II 



(The introduction of sentence diagramming begins during this phase 
of the course. Most traditional texts provide a version, more or less corn- 
prehenslve, of the Reed-Kellogg base and modifier principle: I use a two- 
^hee[ summary of its elements to introduce, the system (Appendix D-1) 
dnd from then on ihe students begin to familiarize themselves with and 
fTiake daily use of the more extensive version provided in the text;) 

4 Kunc tibns of the adjective (attributive, appositive, predicate: cbor- 



cjinate and accumulative; phrase and clause) [Exercise] 
5. Functions of the adverb (relative, correlative, transitional; phrase and 
clauLse) [Exercise) 

6 . Fuiictiohs of thie prepositional phrase [Exercise] 

7 Kunctibns of tfie conjunctioii (coordinating, subordinating, cbr- 
rt-ldtive) [Exercisej 



TEST III . 

Ihe cbrisideratibii of the subordinating conjunctions and the relative 
ddverb initiates the move to tlie. grammar of the complex sentence, the 
p^iinciple of subordination and the functioning connectives, or relatives. 

PHASE III. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 

l.he third major phase begins with a formdl discussion of the granimar 
and the rlit-loric of the complex sentence; Much time and many exercises 
die devoted to the functional connectives: the relative pronouns, adjec- 
tive's diul adverbs. Most of the remainder of the quarte_r is given to 
analysis bt Ihu clause structure of the complex sentence, as follows: 

1. Tfie nuun clause (the subordinating conjunction; tlie iridefinite 
ielcUive pronoun, adjective and adverb) [Exercise] 

?.. I lie a(Jjective clause (the definite lelative pronoun, adjective and 
adverb) [Exerci^se| 

J. The adverb clause (the subordinating conjunction, the indefinite 
jelalive adverb, correlative adverb pairs) (Exerctsel 



TES r IV 



PHASE IV. MORPHOLOGY 

Usually at this lime in the quarter about one week, or only a little 
more remains for rapid consideration of such formal, or mor- 
phological, matters as the following, an admittedly ruthless selection: 

1. Types and properties of Ihe ndun (common, proper; gender, number, 
etc ) 

2. The personal pronoun; its historical forms, its persistence. 

3. Conjugation of verbs; principal parts of verbs: mood; voice; strong 
and weak verbs, etc: 

4. Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

FINAL EXAMmATION 

The final examination is comprehensive, 'bat it stresses analysis and 
diagrammirig of the complex sentence. 



IV. TEACHING STRATEGIES 

This section spells oat features of the course that I consider helpful to 
both learning disabled students and non-learning-disabled studenlLs_ Th^ 
sensitizing to the problems of LD students that 1 developed in our HELDS 
senlihars has shown me that 1 was already using some desireable techni- 
ques (a gratifying discovery) in the classroom and out. Lsay out 
because I have regularly devoted considerable time beyond the class 
room to privale consultation with students, and more recentjy with those 
for whom English is a second language. But my new awareness of these 
devices has already enabled me to begin utilizing them more deliberately 
and more consistently. One effect it has had on me is to sensitize me to 
how 1 am coming across on any particular point to the studentsUo how 1 
would hear and see myself as a note-taking, involved student. This new 
found self-cbnscioQsness iias, I think, considerably sharpened my perform- 
rnance in general. 1 have begun to feel.like I am being video taped every 
tirrie i enter tlic classroom. 1 recommend that feeling. 

(1) Particularly in thr grammar course, all terms and concepts, once 
introduced, are used constantly thereafter This has always been a 
cluuacteristic of the course, an aspect of the inevitable progression that 
is built irito it. What it means for the students, of course, is daily rein- 
forcement through constant use, of terms and concepts in both oral and 
written exercises. One of the characteristics of the LD student that all 
students share to some degree is a need for reinforcement. And they cer- 
tainly get tiiat in this class. 
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(2) This reinforc(MT)efU is the by product of exercises assigned 
daily which the student works out over night: Maturallv^, some students 
keep Up more easily and more regularly than others. These daily exen 
cises are extensive. They are provided by the text that I regularly use for 
ine course. They corisist o\ sentences lifted from a wide variety of 
published material. They are to be analyzed Jdiagramrned) for whatever 
feature is being studied ai the moment. No fewer than fifteen to twenty of 
these sentences are assigned daily. 

(3) I ask the students to keep a notebook of these diagrarnmed 
sentences. This means that they are Ijkely to have already worked prob- 
lems thev may be asked to solve at the board that day. The more they 
work out for themselves; then; the better. In any event, those who are 
keeping up are able to check their work daily, either at the board or c:\ 
their seats. 

(Z|) After the introduction of sentence diagramrning. there is much 
classroom work ^t the boards for each student. Each receives daily 
evaluation by the instructor , and gradually by class members; Very shiort- 
ly after board work begins, the students usually begin to help one 
ariother: I encourage them to form small grbUps for mutual instruction 
and assistance. I deliberately seek to establish an atmosphere of comfor- 
table inforniality and kindly criticism. Mo error is. or can be. overlooked. 
Mo achievement is unacknowledged. Usually there are orie or two 
students who discover that they have excellent control of the material. 
These students regularly become classroom assistants for me. and 
sources of insight and fresh perception for me when I stumble. 

(5) This board work consists of visUal diagrarnrning and of oral analysis 
of rancomly assigned sent,erices. Students who have already analyzed the 
assigned sentences have only to copy it from their notebooks. A student 
who has not. must work out the analysis at the board. I believe that this 
feature oj Uie coUrse is inherently instructive for ail students. But I have 
come to believe that it is one of the best things I can do-for the learning 
disabled student. Aher all. the princfpfe-<^{J^tpma^^^^^^ is 
clearly its primary feature. A student begins with a visual experience of 
an English sentence, analyzes its components and all its relationships 
mentally, then objectifies them v^ithin a visual diagram, and often has to 
make ari oral explanation d? the visualized relationships. Thus a pattern 
of transfers from one experience to another occurs -- from visual to men- 
tal, to graphic, to oral. __: 

(6) But my beautiful theory is not always effecjivejn practice: There are 
always a few students who, for example; simply cannot recognize the 
prepositional phrase; let alone sense how it |s functioning. For these 
languishing students, some of whom will be LD students. I often provide 
at least one extra hour of class instruction each week, [work directly with 
tfiem. trying to help them see relationships and utilize the diagramming 
system for themselves to objectify relationships. 
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(7) Occaycnidlly; I have enough recent 'graduates" of the class still 
around to set Up tutoring sessions, sortietimes; for the going tutoring rate, 
sometirhes for free^ TSdn-native speakers especially find these services 
very useful. I suspect that some good teaching takes place in these snnali 
tutoring sessions. Some LD students are put at ease in the presence of a 
competent student of their own age: 

(8) At one time, I considered making slides of diagrams illustrating par- 
ticular sentence features or problems, but I have thought bette£ o^lt^T^he 
students I discussed it with also rejected the idea In favor of the present 
system: i have decided that the creative "busyness" of a group going to 
and from the board to solve assigned problems is pf'^f'^i'^ble. It is definite- 
ly the more tactile, more involving, ultimately the more creative strategy: 
And I feel that my practice of constantly taking specific problems, often 
submitted by students, to the board and working them out spontaneously 
is more beneficial to all students, whatever their level of competence: 

(9) About the diagramming. 1 subscribe more to the principle than to 
any particular diagramrriing system. I believe that any such system, prob- 
ably, would serve^ my purpose, which is to provide some way of objecti- 
fying functions and relationships within the sentence. It just has to be a 
.st/s/e/n, whatever its inadequacies: and they all have them. The diagrams 
are, for the I..D student particularly, an alternative form of analysis, one 
that is visual and tact'le. For some, of course, the very system of horizon- 
tal and slanted and raised lines is a problem. So far I am not aware of any 
student actijally unabje to construct a diagram; but I suspect that some of 
the remarkably "sloppy" diagrams l_have seen were the desperate efforts 
of unacknowledged LD students. But even for those, my use of the 
diagrann at the board is indeed an alternative, a turning from oral analysis 
to graphic analysis: . . 

i have always used the old Reed- Kellogg system because I know it well, 
and because it serves rhy purpose. 1 inform my students of other systems, 
but I require them to master the Reed-Kellogg. Its limitations are easily 
explained. The objection that it destroys the horizontal order of sentence 
elements can be turned in its favor. For through dislocation of modifiers 
it does indicate functions and relationships clearly. In fact, the diagrams 
of very long and complicated sentences often take on an aesthetic dimen- 
sion that I always demonstrate. I have prepared on graph paper an enlarg- 
ed diagram of a portion of the Episcopal Liturgy that makes this point 
rather well. And 1 have lately come into possession of the diagram oT one 
of the longest of PrdUst's sentences in poster form.* 

However; any vsuch system * * should serve the purpose of analysis and, 

• Un- Lorujest vSerilence: 938.Words lro.m Cities of the Plain. " Silverfjrints. 9{) 1 3 Wllshire 
Blvd.. Suite 102. Beverly Hills. CA, 9021 1: 

• • I cdll ftly bludehts" dltentibh to the sy stern nf self contained "tr^rries:" or boxes liiat jIs.o 
is(j|dtes sentence elements. Ah Interesting version of this can be found in Herbert Slusser s 
'\ MtHit ff\ Cc>Uf(fC Ht]cliHii . In this system, ttie entire sentence is framed to iridicate tfie 
strufturdj ( ompleMeness of rncjst sentences. It is an attractive diaqrarn. but very cumber- 
ynne. It is illustrated in Appendix D-2. 
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pciiluuldrly lor soiiur 11) stuUfnis; it constitutes a vIsLiaTand graphic 
dllLM native to tTiorUdi and oral analysis. _ . _. 

( 10) I maintain a master notebook of diagranis for all the sentence ex- 
ercises in our text. I Use it constantly in the cjassroonn. constantly correc- 
liny it. and turning it over to groups of students working on problems at 
liieir seats. When 1 last asked a class for ideas for Irr>pr0ving this practice^ 
ihey suggested that a copy of this riiight be placed on Reserve at the 
library. I don't think I II copy the whole notebook for ihe purpose, but I do 
intend to provide selected diagrams o\ typical and difficult problems for 
each exercise. 

(11) Regarding tests: With the LD student in mind, I have found jt 
rewarding to provide explicit statements and ]ists_ of what each test 
lOvers. Occasionally. I offer a "pretest" on the material to prepare 
sluderits f<M the official one. particularly for the final examination. For 
the first two tebts of the^ quarter. I often provjde and alternate test for 
those receiving a D or 'and t. Also. I try to circulate copies of test 
answers, particularly after we begin diagramming sentences. 

I cjlways brid it Interesting and instructive to examine my colleagues' 
exarninati()ns. Often we consult with one andj,her when putting a test 
tu()etluM. Witli this in mind. I liave included samples of my tests for this 
i uul sf ill A[)p»MKlix i 

(12) 1 fie I D sf uderit invariably retiuires more time than other students 
t(. hnisli tcsti.. Ifiey should know before thjjy start, indeed before they 
f.-rjifi pfrfniiing for it. that they will have the time to finish at their par- 
tit niar [)ac_e. I his is anothci alternative, iiiodality" ;l discovered 1 was 
.ilie.ulv using. I had loiuj sinCt: stopped placing a premium on finishing 
iMv tests m fifiv niinut-s. My classes know that they can count on as 
iuya U cis .u) tvxtra fialf flour, il they can find it after class. 1 hose who can- 
iiut <5i»'.usu.ill\ .jNowrd to I the test in by a specified time later in the 

I (ju tlii^ to prevtMit anyone panicking at. a quarter of the hoar and 
tt.ijs tfiiowinq awav the f inal .[)or t ion ot their final. 

I 1 ^) Otiic! altt'rruit iw>s lo[ th;- \Tj for whom timed writing of any kind.is 
tf I) ,tf ar ifuj oo' tile holly or.il exaniinat ion. the use of a sect)nd (autlioriz- 
t .i) to -A nil' answris. oi io diagram [problem sentences by dicta- 

;t(Mi' So t,H. 1 iiavf i\i>\ \r{ iiacl occasion to use any of these in. the gram- 
!r,,n (ourst^ but I sr»' Uf > (i if f i< ) il f y tor n^.ysetf in the likelihood. 

{ 1 .;) K't .j.^ulin.j tt'xts. At tliis writing, the basic te.xt for this coursejs 
>til! U \K- . l^•lut•a^ul 1>.W [■ \\ A ( jr.ifUfnitf i >l Pf cscnl -n^nj Liujlish, Se- 
( M(u] [ ciition. 1^6:1 I his is a much moie liberali/ed §rarTim_aj". and not 
rjeaily so pontifical in K^ne as the endijring House and Harmon, Dcsc/'/p- 
(II i- / /H///s/i (if.ifjuu.u. Pf.xcept f(jr <i lew instances, the presentations are 
( leaf arid s;in pie. It provides. a great number of sannple sentences, which 
is one of Its virtues as a worlvinf| textbook. However, the sentences pro- 
vided are woi seriously, or consistently, selected to demonstrate a 
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chapter s cunc ctiis: nor do the editors avoid. the intrusion ir nearly aM ex- 
ercises of features to be studied later. The vjrtues of the present arrange- 
ment are (a) that the sentences are arranged according to simple length, 
the later examples in any exercise raising questions associated with their 
sheer complexity, and (b) that they arjs normal, idiomatic, published 
sentences, nor artificially contrived to demonstrate some particdlar 
grammatical feature. Even so, students at all levels of competence could 
profit from a more controlled selectidh of such real sentences to bring up 
iwsldfices of the particular features under study. 

Some student suggestions have been to recommend that such change 
be incorporated in a revision of the text; to do it myself and offer it to the 
editors; to find another text with as many sentences but more carefully 
selected for analysis. . : 

This text is being taped by our Handicapped Student Service on cam- 
pus. It will be available in our growing library of taped textbooks and 
other literature for the learning disabled. 

( 15) A final note on textbooks: Those of us who^re seriously concern- 
ed about the learning disabled would do well to select all our texts with 
these students in rnind. This can only result in better text selection for all 
our students^ For some of us this will mean a desirable tightening of our 
demands upon, and of the quality of our evaluation of, particular texts. 
For one thing, our texts should all be recorded on tape for those students 
for whom an apcelerated oral version* will compensate for certain 
reading impairrnents. Taping can be done locally (we have a growing 
recording service for our LDs) or by national or regional agencies like 
Recording for the Blind: Inc:, of Mew York City, or the Washington Slate 
Regional Library. for the Blind, in Seattle.** 

Taping takes tinne. Each book must be read word for word by a reader 
Using, preferably, professional equipment in order that each tape can be 
used as a master. This being the' case, we should select texts with such 
care that we can reduce the frequency with whicK some of us now replace 
them. And we should submit our texts for taping far enough in advance to 
have them available by class time. This is trouble, but It's worth jt: _ 

There ar^ obvious, but, nonetheless, very important, features we could 
give rrjore attention to in evaluating any new text. We coU[d examine it 
more critically than usual for brgahizatidn and format. We could examine 
for its progression from elementary to complex, if that is Important. We 
could check for the presence of final chapter summaries, for Q^ne^roas 
use of subheadings, and for the effective use of graphics In complement- 
ing the text. We could demand really functional glojssaries and indexes 
and appendixes, testing them for relevance and usefulness. 

•Tlit' SpeechH .nie Compressor accelerates Ihe reading, increasing the speed of reception/ 

tfjniptehenstbfi. 

••bee Apperidix F; 
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Enough of that. T'iieru are many features we could insist on that would 
make a new text more readable and more instructive for students and 
more teachable for us. I suppose J am speaking for myself, but I doubt I 
am the only one who has discovered midquarter that I should have ex- 
amined a new test more critically than I did. This matte, is pursued a little 
further in Appendix F. 

V. SOME FINAL OBSERVATIONS 

Most of us surely came to the HELDS project in relative ignorance of the 
world of learning disabilities. And all of us have seen pur igndrance 
dissolve rather rapidly mid faltering understanding: To speak oiijy fo. 
myself, I come away from this brief, period of awakening moved, huir.L'l- 
ed. informed, and with a number of misgivings. I have misgivings abdu 
the ambiguity st^ill characterizing the criteria for distinguishing the LD 
student from other students who manifest similar performance for dif- 
ferent reasons. The line between what teachers have tradiUdnally labeled 
the "slow" or the "Uiiriiotivated'' or the "poor" student and those whose 
behivior and perforrriance are caused by some invisible learning disabili- 
ty hcfs grown very dim for me, I have begun to wonder if there /'s such a 
thing as a jjdqr" student who is not afflicted wij^h some known or 
unrecognized learning disability. There is at least one pretty dependable 
answer to this. I have learned that the learning disabled students we are 
so far seeing ar^ consistently "motivoced," that these students are sur- 
vivors: I am impressed with the fact that they have come this far, often 
through desperate, private self ar^alysis. lr^ ^^ ^^ses indivlduajs have 
had to persist in their private belief that they were not mentally defective. 
In most cases they have had to discover on thetr own various cornpeh- 
satory survival techniques along the way. These Strivers surely deserve 
hot so much ' breaks'* or "favors" as they do respect and genuine con- 
sideration. - _ 1 _ 

I have misgivings about my present ability to detect, to gain the con- 
fidence of, and to aid the learning disabled student In my classes, many 
of whom have learned that disclosure is painful. When students an- 
nounce their disability arid say they have had professional help wit^h it, I 
am relieved, comfortable: What I find most painful is to suggest to 
students that they may have an impairment. My riidst open experience 
with. an admitted LD to date (It occurred just before my HELDS ext 
perience staitedj was with a woman in the grammar class (a registered 
nursefwho had trouble finishing tests pht[Ttiej^h^r handwriting was Ir- 
regular, and she had trouble making diagonals and verticals meet 
horizontal lines in diagramming. On another level, she had consistent 
trouble in distinguishing the relationships between modifiers and other 
sentence elements. She spoke openly of her difficulties after I expressed 



my inl-iest in her problems: As a nurse she had had much trouble with 
Latin and Greek terminology. My point is that it was her openness, not 
mine that enabled me to broach the subject of learning disabihty about 
which I knew at the time hardly more than the name. We talked frankly; 
and I spent a lot of time coaching her privately — not with much success, 
I felt, although she did pass the coarse. 

Another of my misgivings. Since so many of the LD's problems have to 
do with reading and writing — with responses tc and the Use of language 
— I "foresee the inevitable and particular involvement of al] English 
teachers and departments on ail levels. Not only do we all need the kind 
of information and, particularly, the sensitizing my HELDS colleagues 
and I liave recently received, but i arri particularly anxioas about what we 
in English can do for our LD students in the writing and literature classes. 
A problem of similar profundity faces the teacher of foreign languages. 
Some LDs are simply deprived of the awareness of verbal subtlety, of wit 
and humor, of verbal irony, spoken or written. Many will remain,.! sup- 
pose, locked away from the play of figurative language. How th^^^ 
poetry become meaningful for them, let alone a pleasure? Any writing 
that is figurative? This is not a problem that/<:an be solved byj^roviding 
auditory experiences of the literature through tapes. It Is a matter of how 
they read, of how they perceive the working of word^^. In writing classes, I 
can see more light through the use of taped tex^s ^nd in the use of the 
tape recorder instead of the pencil or the typewriter. Both of these are dif- 
ficult to use for some, hot for others: But even with the tape recorder, the 
spoken essay must eventually be given typed and editeid form, which will 
necessitate the services of another j>ersbn or ageney: Possibje answers to 
these particular misgivings apparently jie_ in funding experimental 
classes in literature and m writing, whether for LDs alone or in groups: 
The need for such "spin off" investigations following our HELDS ex- 
perience is aj^parent to us all.. We are talking about it, and I hope to see 
some interesting experim'ental programs corriing td light. The EngHsh 
Department here already has two graduate assistants, each assigned to 
remedial courses, who are working with a small group of known and en- 
thusiastic LDs to discouer ways these bright but hampered young people 
can learn to cope with the demands of the regular composition program. 
They are all literally starting from "scratch," _ 

The HELbS participants also Understood from the start that they would 
become missionaries within their own departments. Still speaking of 
misgivings. I am anxious about my ability to convince my colleagues in 
the deparlment that this program is not one more attack on their 
"values At a time when we, particularly, are only now recovering from 
the pressure during the 1960s and early 1970s to relax standards and 
confess our "elitist" values; at a time when we are daring to demand more 
of students in writing and literature courses th^'^n autobibgraphical 
maundering and mindless "rapping," the very cdncept of the honorific 
•learning disability" is already seen by some as a euphemism for a 



deejree of inddequacy Ihey are in hq rnbdd lb rationalize. They are not, to 
say the least, a sympathetic audience: . ^ 

There is a sense among the HELDS group of being, or having to be, 
" born agaiJi li think we all share some degree of this. It [s my impression 
that we ail were unnerved to.discqver that our new awareness inevitably 
required that we examine our own classroom performance critically, to 
see dUrse lyes as students see Us and be willing to accept crjtism. This is 
nothing new to the public school teacher; It definitely is to the college 
teacher. The new term, "alternative modalities, '\meaht changes, ad- 
justments and reeval^uatidns df^dur dfteh cherished (but sejdom critically 
evaluated) classroom behavior to enable us to get through more effec- 
tively to the LP student, It is going to be difficult to convince an 
established, legitimately (?) self-satisfied professor of literature or of 
writing even to consider tlie possibility that he might need to be born 
again for Ihdl purpose. This hurdle is still before us in our departments. 
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APPENDIX A 

Criterion and Behavioral Checklist for Adults-with 
Specific Learning Disabilities 

i; Short attention span. ^ 

2. Restlessness: 

3. Distractability^(The student seems especially sensitive to sounds or 
visual stimuli and has difficulty Ignoring them while studying.) 

4. Poor motor coordination; (This may be seen as clumsiness.) 

5. Impulsivity. (Responding without thinking.) 

6. Perseveration. (The student tends to do or say things over and over. 
Mechanism that says "finished" does not work well;) 

7. Handwriting is poor. (Letters will not be well foirned, spacing be- 
tween words and letters will be inconsistent, writing will have an ex- 
trenic up or down slant on unlined page.) * 

8. Spelling is consistently inconsistent. 

9; Inaccurate copying. (The student has difficulty copying things from 
the chalkboard and from textbooks; for instance, math problems 
may be off by one or two numbers that have been copied incorrectly 
or out of sequence.) 

10. Can express self well orally but fails badly when doing so in writing. 
In a few cases the reverse is true. 

1 1. Frequently misunderstands what someone is saiying. (For instance, 
a student may say. "What? and then rriay or may not answer ap- 
propriately before someone h^s a chance to repeat what was said 

previously;) 

12. Marked discrepancy betv^een what student is able to understand 
when listening or reading. 

13. Hds trouble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

14. Has problenns structuring (organizing) ti^me -- The person is fre- 
quently late to class and appointments; seems to have ho "sense of 
how long a few minutes ' is opposed to an hour; has trouble pacing 
self during tests. 
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13: Has "probienis structuring (orgarii zing) space The student nnay 
have difficulty cbhcenUating on work when in a large, open area - 
even when it's quiet; nnay over or under reach when trying to put 
something on a shelf (depth perception). 

1 6. Has difficulty spacing an assignment on a page. e.g.. math problems 
are crowded together. 

17: Thoughts - ideas wander and/or are incomplete in spdken^and writ- 
ten language. Student may also have difficulty sequencing ideas. 

18. Sounds A student's hearing acuSty may be excellent, but when his 
brain processes the sounds used in words, the sequence of sounds 
may be oat of order: e.g., the student hears "'aminal" instead of 
"animal" and may say and/br write the "aminaf:" 

19: Visual s eJ ec t i v i t y - - May have 20/20 vision b ut w h e n brain P r° ^^.^^^.^.^ 
visual information, e.g., pictures, graphs, words, numbers^ student 
may be unable to focus visual attention selectively; in other words, 
everything from a flyspeck to a key word in a title has equal claim 
on attention. 

20. Word retrieval problems the student has difficulty recalling words 
that have been learned. 

21 Misunderstands non-verbal infoanation. such as facial expressions 
or gestures. 

22. Very slow worker but may be extremely accurate. 

23. Veiy fast worker • but nnakes many errors and tends to leave out 
Items. 

24. Visual images Has 20/20 vision but may see things out of se- 
quence, e.g.. "frist" for "Mrst." "961" for '691. " Or, a student may 
see words or letters as if they are turned around or upside down: 
e.g.. "cug ' for "cup." or "dub" for "bud." or "9" for "t" for "7, " etc. 

25: Makes literal interpretations. You will Have to have them give you 
feedback bh verbal directions, etc: 

26. Judges books by their thickness because of frustration when learn- 
ing to read. 

27 Has mixed dominance: e.g.. student may be right handed and left 
eyed. 
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28: Moodifiess (.:ui<.k ttMnpered; frustration. 

29. Cannot look people in the eyes and feels uncomfortable wfien talk- 
ing to others. 

30. Has trouble answering yes or no to questions; 

Students with specific learning disabilities which affect their perfor- 
mance in math generally fall Into two groups: 

1. Those students whose language processing (input and output) 
and/or reading abilities are impaired. These students will have 
great difficulty doing word problems; however, if the problems 
are read to them, they will be able to do them. 

2. Those btuderits whose abilities necessary to do quantitative think- 
ing are impaired. These students often have one or more pro- 
blems such as the following: q 

A. Difficulty in visual-spatial organization and in integrating non- 
verbal material. For example, i student with this kind of prdblerri 
will have trouble estimating distances, distinguishing differences in 
amounts, sizes, shapes, and lengths. Student nriay also have trouble 
looking at groups of objects and tellingjwhat cdht_ams the greater 
amount: This student frequently has trouble organizing and sequen- 
cing material meaningfully on a page. 

13: Difficulty in integrating kiiiesthetic processes. For exampie. a stu- 
deni will be Ir .ccurate in copying problems from a textbook or 
crhalkbdard onto a piece of paper. The numbers may be out of se- 
quence or the wrong numbers (e.g., copying "6" for "5"). Problems 
may be out of alignment on the paper. Graph 'paper is a must for 
I fieni. 

Difficulty in visually prbcessirig information. Mumbers will be 
misperceived: "6" and '9;" "3" and **8" and "9" are often confused. 
I he slufient may also hiavt* trouble revisualizing. i.e., calling up the 
visual niernoiy ol What a number looks like or how a problem 
should be laid out on a page. 

Poor sense of time and direction: Usually; students in the second 
grouf:^ tiavL- tlie auditory and/or kiiR^sethic as their strongest learn* 
irig chanriL-is. They need to Use manipulative rhaterials accom- 
l^anieci by oral explanations from the instructor. They often need to 
iiave many experiences witli concrete materials before they can 
tnove on successfLilly to tlie abstract and symbolic level of numbers: 



1981 All rirjtils ft-s»Mved MyUle ClytJe Snycler 
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APPENDIX B 

English 320, Approaches to Grammar 
Terrrinolbgy 

Here a list of basic termiholdgy based on the Pence and Emery text: Be 
able to define and illustrate them by the end of the term. 

VERBAL 
; participle ^ 
infihiliye 
gerund 

ADJECTIVE 

descriptive adjective 
definitive adjective 
demonstrative adjective 
indefinite adjective 
cardinal adjective 
ordinal adjective 
corriparisbn 

definite, indefinite article 
ADVERB 

interrogative adverb 
relative adverb 
indefinite relative adverb 
correlative adverb 
transitional, cohjuhctive, adverb 
comparison 

COMJUfHCTIOM 

cbbrdiriating conjunct ion 
subordinating conjunction 
correlative conjunction 
PREPOSITION, simple, phrasal 
SEMTErSCE 
simple sentence 
compound sentence 
complex sentence 
kernel sentence 
j-Hetdrical sentences 
subject 
predicate 
predication 
complement 



grammar 
morphology 
syntax 
phonology 
diagramniing 
parts pf speech 
WbtJM. substantive 
common noun 
proper noun 
abstract noun 
concrete noun 
cbllevjtive ndUn 
h Umber 
gender 
case 

PRoNours 

personal pronoun 
possessive pronbUh 
relative prohbun 
dembhstrative pronoun 
ihdefihit ijronoun 
VERB 

verb phrase 
principal verb 
auxiliary verb 
finite verb 
non finite verb 
t uisiii'.^- verb 
;ive voice 

linKiiKj verb 
inflection 
conjugation 

mood 
person 



tense complementary infinitive 

direct object ■• 

indirect object 

objective complement 

subjective complement 

doable object 

retained object 

main clause 
subordinate clause 
noun clause 
adjective clause 
adverbial clause 
infinitive clause 
functional connective 
PHRASE 

prepositional phrase 
noun phrase 
adverb 

ADDITIONAL TERMS: 
Comparison 
Analytic 

Synthetic ^ 
Gender 

grammatical 

natural 
mutation plural 
modal auxiliary 



APPENDIX e 

Typical Library Reserve List for the Course 

Margaret Bryant, A FuncUonal Engiish Grammar. D.C. Heath, 1959. 

David A. Cbhlih, A Grammar for Wrillen English. Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 

Jack E: Gonnor, A Grammar of Slandard Er^glish. Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 

George Curme, Principles and PracUce of English Grammar, Barnes and 
Moble, 1955: 
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Karl Dykernj. "Where (^ui Gramriiar Came From, " Coiiegc English^ApnU 
1961. Reprinted in Harold Allen (ed). Rcddings in Appied English 
Lingaislics. 

Jewell A. Friend. 7rad/^/ona/ Gramnrar, A Stwrt Summarg. Revised Edi- 
tion. Southern Illinois (Jniversity Press. 1976. 

Cha_rles Fries. /^mcncdn English Grammdr, Hational Council of Teachers 
of English. 1940. 

Julius H: Hook and E.G, Matthews, Modern American Grammar and 
Usage. Ronald Press, 1956. 

Horner House and Snsan_Harman, Descripliue EngUsh Grammar. Second 
Edition. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

Otto Jesperson, Ei^senUcits of English Grammar. Holt. Rinehart, Winston, 
1933: 

John Clark Jordan, A Grammar (or tierelics: Rinehart, 1949: 
John Clark Jordan, Making Sense of Grammar. (A Grammar for Heretijzs 
reedited by J.R. LeMaster) Teachers College Press. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1980. 

Lyda E: taPalombara, An Inlroducllon to Grammar, Tradilionai Slruc- 
Lural TransformaUonal. Wihthrop Publishers. Inc:, 1976: 
R.W. Pence and D:W: Emery, A Grammar of Present'Dag English, Mac- 
millan, 1963. 

Robert Pobley, Teaching Engiish Usage. Mational Council of Teachers of 
English, 1946: 

Randolph Quirk and Sidney Greenbaum, A Con^^^^ Coniem' 
porarg English. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1978. 
Paul Roberts, PaUerns of English. Harcourt Brace, 1956. 
Paul Roberts, English Sentences, Harcourt Brace^ 1962. 
Paul Roberts, English Sgntax. Harcourt Brace, 1964. 

John R. Searles, Siructural and TradiUonal Grammar: Some Uses and 
Ufnilalions. Wisconsin State Council of Teachers of English, Wisconsin 
State University, 1965. 

James Sledd, A Short rniroduclion to Engiish Grammar, Scott Foresman, 
1959. 

Constance Weaver, Grammar For Teachers: Pe^^^^ and Definitions, 

Natidrial Couhcil of Teachers of English, 1979. 

Kenneth Wilson "English Grarrirnars and the Grarhrriar of English." From 
front matter of Funk & agnaUs Steuidard CoUege Dictionarg (text 
edition), Harcourt Brace & World, 1963. Printed as Teacher's fioiehook in 
Eng/Zs/i.' Harcourt Brace & World, 1964. 
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Enclosing the whole sentence within a boxjobjectifies its grammatical 
completeness. To show the binary nature of the sentence, the largest box 
is divided once perpendicularly, creating the 'world or area of the snb_ 
iect and that of tfie predicate. Inside these areas the mam elements, the 
simple subject, simple verb arid its objects or complements are horizon- 
trKodifiirs. also horizontal, are connected by arrows to elements they 
modify Phrases and dependent claluses appear in boxes; phrases within 
clauses are also boxed. A perpendicular line separates a verb from its ob- 
iect(s) A short horizontal line arrowed at both erids separates linking 
verbs fiorn their predicate nouns or predicate adjectives. 
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APPENDIX E 

A Sample Test Sequence for the English Grammar Course 

TEST 1. English 320 
Summer 1980 

I. (20 points) 

Discuss the inadequacies of the well-known definition of the sentence ^ 

• a moup of words that expresses a complete thought: Indicate what 
features you think a definition of the sentence should mclude. 

II. (20 points) - 
Distinguish between "the" grammar of a language and a grammar. UK 

between "descriptive" and "prescriptive" grammar. 



111. (20 points) 

For each of the following parts of speech provide at lea^si /a;o different 
definitions (i.e.. according meaning, form, or function): 

a. noun b. verb c: adjective d. adverb 

iV. (20 points) f -u 

Define the following succinctly, providing Uvo examples of each: 
a. subject b. predicate c. modifier d. clause e. phrase 

V. (20 points) 

In the followirig sentences find two examples each of: ■ 
adverb adjective prepositional phrase complex sentence pronoun 

a. She adjourned the committee meeting hurriedly. 

b. The child who finds the red egg wins the wagon. 

c: He suddenly felt awkward in the presence of the staring newcomer. 

d. 1 don t know where she goes on those days: 

e. James appeared depressed when he left the team. 

Answers to V here: 

Adverb: — 

Adjective . 



Prepositional Phrase: 



Complex Sentence: (use numbers): 
Pronoun: ^ 




English 320 

TEST II niaterials 



Define or illustrate or identify the following: 

Transitive and Intransitive verbs 
Verb in Active or Passive Voice 

* LihRin§ Verb 

* Direct Object 

* Intdirect Object 

* Objective Complernent 

* Subjective Complement Predicate Noun or Predicate Adjective) 

* Retained Object 

* Participle 

* Gerund 

* Infinitive 

* Cornplementary Infinitive 

* Infinitive Clause 

Assigned diagrams, pp. 370-387 

Be able to diagram asterisked elements 

English 320 
TEST II 

1. - _ _ . _ 

Each of the elements in List A occurs in the sentences in hist Identify 
each Itahcized word and phrase in List B by writing the letter of the ele- 
ment that identifies it in the appropriate blank: 



List A 



a. direct object 



f: objective complement 



c: predicate and adjective 

d. prepositional phrase 

e. double object 



b. object of a preposition 



g. indirect object 

h. retained object 



i. verb in passive voice 
j. predicate noun 
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List B 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Has he redd the ar/zc/e . - 

1 gave hini? 



It is a hioiiunVcn'. -~_z-=rz 

to treachery. 



5. The report-LDas receiued with no enthusiasm. 

6. The cat had died during the n/ghr _ 

7: She was taught karate at an early a§e. ~ 

8. My mother urged me to respect my elders, _ - 

9. To protest the extinction of species is fruUiess. ^ 

10. The reporter asked the Senaior a serioas question. — 

11. : 

Provide concise explanations of the following, with three illustrauons for 
each: 

1. intransiMve verb 

2. passive verb 
3: linking. verb 

4. prepositional phrase 

5. gerund 



Diagram the following sentences. CJse plenty of space so that no part of 
the diagram need be cramped: Explain any part of the diagram that you _ 
think needs defense or further clarification: 

1 . She waited for him to make the telephone call. 

2. I know where to buy the plane tickets. 

3. Cartiers is not the place to quibble about prices. 

4. I would enjoy living on the Oregon CbasL _ _ 

5. The government was cautious about granting that loE?n to Chrysler*^: 
Corporation. '..^ 

6. Sensing his danger, he sweived the stricken car to one side. 

7. You ought to rriake some excuse to your hosl and go to your family. 

8. It will become more and more difficult to afford a decent house. 

9. My loving sister taught me the tango in a hurry. 

10. Becoming ser ous for a moment. Father added a final word of warn- 



Ill 
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EngNsh 320 
TEST III Specifics 



Adj ect I ve d ef i ned 

Adjectival Modifiers: word, phrase, clause 
Attribute, Appdsitive and Predicate adjective 
Coordinate and Accumulatjrig^ adjectives 
Other parts of speech as adjective 
Adjective as other parts of speech 
Comparison 

Adverb defined 
Forms of: ly, flat 
Comparison 

Adverbial modifiers: word, phrase, clause 
interrogative 

Relative: Definite and Indefinite 

Correlative 

Transitional 

Independent , Absolute 

Adverbial MbUh 

Prepositioh defined 
Phrasal preposition 
Object of 

Prepositional Phrase 

Functions of prepositional phrase 

Cbrijuhctibh defined 
Coordihatirig 
Subordinating 
Correlative 

Fuxictlonai Connectives: 

Definite and Indefinite Relative Pronoun 
Definite and rndefjhlte Rejative Adjective 
Definite and Indefinite Relative Adverb 
Interrogative Prohouh (construe as relative pronoun) 
Interrogative Adverb 
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English 320_ 

TEST III. Summer 1980 ; 

Definitions: Be succinct and use examples that are consistently ap- 
propriate. 

a b Define both adjective and adverb according to at least two of 
the three criteria; function, form, nrieahihg: 

c-d Deiine preposition arid conjunction so as to distinguish ade- 
quately between them as joining words. 

e Define and give three illustrations for three of the functional 

connectives (excluding correlatives): 

r Define the correlative adverb and provide three illustrations: 

g-h Define and provide three examples each for the coordinating 
and the subordinating conjunction. 

ji. 

Briefly explain and yive three examples of the following. Use in sentences 
when necessary. 

a. adjective in appositlve position 

b. transitional adverb 

c. noun preceded by (at least) three accumulative adjectives 
d; adverbial noun 

e. adverb in both ly and flat form 

f. noun used as an adjective 

g. phrasal, or conglomerate, preposition 

h. adverbial prepositional phrase 

i. the prepositional phrase doLvn in the moulh as a predicate ad- 
jective 

j. adjective used as a noun 



Take home portion of Test IM - . 

111. Diagram 10 of the following sentences. Mamie each ot the connective 

words. 

a. JohrisonHs a pilot whom everybody respects. 

b. He is the only mechanic who was not at fault. 

c. Unless she can come with me i won t go with you. 
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d. 


You lusli rifjht out of here when the rings 


e. 


1 wonder what he will do. 


r. 


This Is the reason why you failed. 


g- 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


h. 


Whatever is is right. 


|. 


1 remember the house v/here 1 tvas born: 


j- 


Have you read the book 1 gave you? 


R. 


Harry is a man whose conscience bdthisrs him 



PRETEST IV EhGLISH320 Summer. 19^0 

Directions: You have three things to do here: 

u. Diagram each senience carefully using plenty of space 

b . I n d i c a t e f o r ea c h se h t e n c€: i h e k i n d o f s u bo rdm a t e c la u se(s ) it may . 
contain. Example: noun ciause object of preposition, noun clause 

( • t object, adjecLiue clause, aduerb clause, etc. 

c. r e for each sentence the connecting element between subor- 
dinate and independent (main) clause, [ixample: Subordinating 
conjunciiuri. dunniie reiaUue adiyerb. Indefinite relaUue pronoun, etc. 

1 . The question we wish to raise is one of fair play. 

2. He discovered that all is not gold that glitters: 

3. While vacationing in Florence, she becqhrie so interested in ar- 
chitecture that she decided to finish work on her degree; 

4. There was a time when this class lopped the whole list. 

5: We must make up our minds about what price we are willing to pay 
Tor war. 

6. I do not know whence he came nor whither he went. 

7. We cannot hold our parenls responsible for conditions they did not 
create: 

8. Harrison is a man whose politics are questionable: 

9. She was afraid to ask who he might be. 

10. We are certain that the other students will Follow your advice. 
I 1. Since ydU insist Upon a particular brand. I can't help you out this 

time: 

12. I think I gave him what he wanted most of all. 

1 3. Until there is a marked rise in the tone and standards of bur public 
life, this bad practice will continue. 



\n. That we have come so far unscathed does Rot justify us in relaxing 
our viqilance. 

15 i confess to a blunder for which there is no adequate excuse. 



TEST IV Winter 1980 

DirecUons: . 

Diagram the following complex sentences. 

Identify ait clauses by function (noun, adjective. ^(dverb). 

Identify all relatives by name. 

Exampie: _ 

She apparently does not know what she wants^ ^ 
"What she wants" is a noun clause object of verb know. 
-What" is an indefinite relative pronoun, subject in its clause. 

He laughed so hard with the whooping cough that he laughed his 
hedd and his tall right off. 

They indicted him although they knew he was innocent. 

They have made a museurti of the ship on which the peace agree- 
meht was signed. 

I am sorry that he fiiust be punished so severely. 

This is the wreck that the company wants to hire you to examine. 

The more money he gave him the more he needed. 

When 1 said that I would die a bachelor. ! did not think I should live 
till 1 married. 

Yog made me what I am today. 

We know now that swoofly MagUs^whd gitked a whomful slume. 

had ten urfish pronk§:ih his cuddleflim. 

He was not told what course would be best. 

Classes are harder these days than they were in nny time. 

The answer was that we have no way of knowing what to do next. 

This is the day for whose coming we has-e patiently waited. 

I am afraid that wrong will prevail. 

Sludg malerials for final examinalion in Eugiish 3:20: 
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You wili be asked to define and iMustrate a selection of the following: 
iriflection 

grammatical/naturai gender 
mutation plural 
definite/lndlfinite relative 

attributive/appositlve/predicate positions of adjective 
anaiytic/syhthetic comparison 
finlte/nbh fihite verbs 
ablaut, or gradation 
strong/weak verbs 
principal parts of verbs 
transitive/intranisitive verbs 
• full (principalVauxiiiary verbs 
active/passive voice 
indicative/imperative/subjunctive mood 
conjunctive adverb (transitional) 
preposition/conjunction 
subordinating/coordinating conjunction 
verbals (gerund, infinitive, participle^ 
abstract/concrete/collective noun 
group genitive 
double/phrasal genitive 

Sentences to be diagrammed will all be modeled upon those used in 
the Appendix (Diagramming) to the Pence and Emery text. A careful 
review of that section is strongly advised. 

A third section will ask you to identify sentence elements in the list of 
sentences you have diagrammed; 

The f:nal examination is scheduled for Tuesday, 17 March from 
B OO to 10:00 a.m. 



PRETEST 



1. The quicker you §ive me the answers the sooner you can go 
home. 

2. The Ayatollah said if we return the Shah, then he would release 
the hostages. 

3. There goes a living memory, Iddkihg as if he were forgotten. 

4. Her strangely contradictory yearning was to spend her life in the 
mountains and to travel on foot around the world: 

5. He looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

6. Make yourself ah honest man, and t you may be sure that 
there is one less rascal in the world. 

7. I have heard Pavarbtti sing "Una Furtiva tagrima." 
8: He wakes himself up by grinding his teeth. 

9. He had the nerve to ask me to lend him ten dollars. 
IG. He is not the man I thought I was voting for. 

1. objective complement in a compound sentence 

2. reflexive pronoun as direct object 

3. adverbia] clause modifying an intransitive verb in past tense 

4. compound subjective complements 

5. noun clause direct object 

6. adverbial noun -; — 

7. unexpressed subordinating conjunction introd noun clause direct 

objev-i 

8. present participle modifying subject 

9. gerund phrase as subject 

j d. gerund as object of preposition : 

1 1. compound complex sentence 

12. prope. noun subject of infinitive clause 

13. noun showing mutatioh plural c'^ 

14. infinitive phrase modifying dircci object 

15: noun clause direct object in an_adjective clause 

16. adjective clause modifying predicate adjective 

17. adverb clause modifying predicate adjective 
18: infinitive phrase as subjective complement 

19. unexpressed def relative pronoun with pred noun as 
antecedent 

20: correlative subordinating conjunctions 
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Final Examination 

Enqlish 320 Fall. 1979 

i: For fifteen of the foMowing provide as clear a description as you 
can of each, and (b) provide three examples of each: 

iriflectidh 

grammatical/natural gender 
mutation plural 
definite/indefinite relative 

attributive/appositlve/predlcate positions of adjective 

analytic/synthetic comparison 

finite/hon flnlte verbc 

ablaut, gradation 

strong/weak verbs 

transitive/Intransitive verbs 

fujj (principalj/auxiliary verbs ^ 

modal auxiliaries 

active/passive voice 

indicative/imperative/subjunctive mood 

primary/flat adverbs 

cbrijunctive adverb (transitional) 

prepdsitiori/cdn junction 

subordihating conjunction 

functional relative 

verbals 

get /be passive 
abstract/cor?crete noun 
group genitive 

II. Diagram fifleen of the following sentences: Work neatly and leave 
sufficient space so that no crowding occurs. (Or, to put it bluntly, 
don't hand me your first drafts or work sheets.) 

1. The quicker you give me the answers, the sooner you can go 
home. 

2. The Ayatollah says if we return the Shah, then he will release the 
hostages. 

3. He found the answer to a very difficult problem, the solving of 
which brought him imrriediate fame and immense wealth. 

4: Feel free to drop in whenever you're ready. 

5. The source of the flickering light was a lightning bug caught on a 
revolving fireworks wheel. 

6. The attorneys must decide where to hold the preliminary hearing: 
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7: There goes a living rhembry looking as If he were forgotten: 

8. More Americans ought to study foreign languages. 

9. Dick and Jane and^their Dog. Spot, sent me a desperate invita- 
tion to rescue them from obhvion. 

ID. Publius' grandfather was the one who was decorated by that 

general whose legion first crossed the Vistula. 
11. 1 saw him bui-y the bone under that big rock behind the barn. 
12: The war made Johnson a patj-ibt and hero. 

13. When Dorothy arrived at the celebration, the Wizard said pom- 
pously. "That is a horse of a different color." 

14. She returned entirely too soon for us to erase the boards cbnri- 
pletely. > 

15. Her strangely contradictory yearning was to spend her life In the 
mountains, and tb travel oh foot around the world: 

16: I d rather fight than switcti. 

17. He looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

18. He enjoyed opening revolving accounts wherever she went. 

19: tinless I receive .rders to the contrary, I shall take the boys hik- 
ing tpmbrrbw. ^ 

20: We found an old hotel that still serves its patrons homemade 
sausage for breakfast. 

21: I asked him to help nne with the fencing tomorrow, but he said he 
was attending a fencing match Instead: 

111: Copy here examples of the fqljqwing In the sentences for 
diagramming. Provide sentence numbers. 

1. adverbial houh: ~ — 



2. a definite relative /haf;_ 

3. gerund as subject: 



4. present participle modifying object of preposition: . 

5. Inflhitive phrase modifying a direct object: 
6: proper noun as possessive adjective: 
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definite relative adjective modifying subject: 



B\ compound objective complement: 
9. infinitive clause object of preposition: 
10. gerund as adverbial noun: ' 
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APPENDIX F, 

Textbook Selection 

Studeots who use a taped text often are provided with a sb-cailed 
?PA^ch/Tirrie Cbmpressbr, which accelerates the speed ;at which words 
are heard with minimal distortion of the reading voice. Reading impaired 
students can become quite skiNfuj with these devices: There is also a 
R^M^'DS_^ach>he in existence (ver^xpensive, I understand) that con- 
verts printed material into spoken synthejic English. I've not yet seen one 
of these. The Kurzweil Reading Machine (tSRM) is described in some 
^^L^iL'r the November, 1930 The Reading Teacher, page 159. Informa- 
tion may^be obtained from the Reading Machine Department, Kurzweil 
Computer Products Inc., 33 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, 02142. 

Recording for the Blind, Inc., 215 East 58th Street, New York, N.Y., 
1 0022, tapes textbooks. They have a 45,006 volume library of recordings 
*J^J'/^99r'^_tex hold for blind or otherwise print im- 

paired students: Recordings must be requested in the name of particular 
students. 

T^^J^^M^'^A' y^rary Service for the Bljnd and Physically Handicapped 
is a fanc^ioji of the Library of Congress, Washington. D.C., 20542. It sup- 
plies free recorded books and listening equipment to medically certified 
i n d i V i d u a Is . Th ejr J i bra rye b h s i st s b f f i ct i b n and h b h • f i c t i p ri . 
_ Our_campus makes use of the excellent services of th^ Washihgtbn 
State Regional Library for the Blind aad Physically Hanaicapped, 811 
Harrison Street, SeaUle^Wa^^ Their taping takes time, but 

it is of consistently professional quality. 

I would like to see this service provided locally on all campuses: jt 
should not be difficult to gather a group of students and faculty (readers! 
with good voices and enunciation) who would be willing to volunteer a 
certain amount of time taping texts. The requisite equipment is present 
on most campuses. Or the purchase of it cblild be Justified. Of course^ 
such a project might well be fundable, as oar HELDS project of the last 
*:^9_yl^3rs was. It could definitely be justified as providing "equal 
academic access" for the learhihg disabled under Section 504 bf the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This would be a way for individual programs 
^9^^velbp independently of existing recording agencies and at their own 
rate: It's worth thinking about: 
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